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more forceful than the words. It ought to have been an
element of hope; it ought to have galvanised the energy
of the French Government, had not M. Paul Reynaud
allowed himself to be trapped by the compilers of his
message, and had he not to some extent tied himself down
as far as his Cabinet was concerned by acknowledging that
his appeal to Mr. Roosevelt was his last cartridge.
So those about him had a fine chance to draw this
conclusion: " You have no cause to reproach yourself.
You have exhausted every possibility. Your conscience
can rest easy ; there is nothing left but to surrender."
Influenced, intimidated, M. Paul Reynaud did not make
the most of the causes for confidence given him from
across the Atlantic, and he informed Mr. Winston Churchill
that Mr. Roosevelt's reply was not satisfactory, and de-
manded France's release from the obligations fixed by the
declaration of March 28th.
Marshal P6tain, for his part, having been sufficiently
plagued and badgered by M. Laval or one of his emissaries,
by M. Baudouin, by General Weygand, and perhaps by
M. Georges Bonnet, who had come to the rescue, decided
to precipitate the decision at the afternoon meeting of the
Council. He would be Head of the Government that even-
ing. M. Lebrun was agreeable. He, too, would take the
Marshal as cover. It would not cover him for very long.
The Marshal who, henceforward, was determined on an
armistice, had the Spanish Ambassador sounded to see
whether the Government of Madrid would undertake to
transmit the French request to the German and Italian
Governments.
Senor Lequeriqua would not fail to tender his good offices to
the Government of Marshal P6tain in accordance with inter-
national custom, but with an especial courtesy of his own.
The same morning the British Cabinet met and con-
sidered M. Reynaud's message and some dispatches from
Sir Ronald Campbell.
Let us refer to the speech made by Mr. Winston Churchill